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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS 


woven from pure new wool In tast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free from Desk !8. 
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will emerge and resume tts 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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PENICILLIN 


Most people know that the wonderful new drug Penicillin is obtained 
from a sugar liquid on which fungus has been bred. The mould has 
to be ‘cultured’ in a special flask capable of withstanding exacting 
conditions. In collaboration with the laboratory furnishers, Messrs. 
Townson & Mercer Ltd., Chance research workers produced the flask 
you see above from their famous ‘ Hysil’ heat-resisting glass. Though 
this time we helped to put a drug on the market, our talents usually 
lie in the other direction, and anyone interested in keeping up a demand 
for his product can count on the help of our Research Department 


CHANCE GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY & THE HOME 


when it’s a question of glass. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled 
Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, 
Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific and other specialised 
Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. Head Office: 
Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office: 10, Princes St., Westminster, London,S.W.1. 
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ACCLES & POLLOCK DO IT AGAIN 





Research asked 


“canitm / 


be done?” 





Could we produce a stainless 






steel tube, not much thicker than 
a match stalk, with a division right down the ; ae = 

middle ? The research department asked : — es 
if this was possible. Well — we’ve 
done it. This new tube develop- 
ment may mean much to 

research and the war effort, 
but to all of us let it stand 
as yet another indication that 
there’s precious little that Accles \ 


& Pollock can’t do with a tube. 2-2 
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SURVIVAL 
OF THE 
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Whether of man or machine, good reputa- 
tion founded upon dependability in 
service. Certainly in all things mechanical, 


the safe rule is to buy only the reputable 
product. 


is 


The Ferranti Electric Fire has established 
itself upon its serviceability over long periods 


of use. For this reason, owners of Ferranti 
models, bought 5 to 10 years ago, still 
enjoy efficient heating. It is a _ point 


worth remembering when electric fires are 
again available. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 


London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1944. 


THE MAN WHO DIRECTED THE UNPRECEDENTED AIR BOMBARDMENT PRECEDING THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE 





IN 


NORMANDY—AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR TRAFFORD LEIGH-MALLORY (RIGHT) CONFERRING WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


In making their recent break-through on the eastern side of the Normandy front, our 
troops were aided by one of the most concentrated air attacas ever made.~ In over 
three hours more than 2200 Allied heavy, medium, and light bombers dropped 
between 7000 and 8000 tons of bombs in an area of little more than 70 square miles, 
and as soon as the path had beer cleared, fighter-bombers and fighters operated in 


great strength just ahead of our advancing troops. Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, A.O.C.-in-C. of the A.E.A.F., flew over to France to direct the air 
offensive, and was over the battle area in an unescorted aircraft during the height 
of the fighting. The results achieved by these attacks on enemy positions were 
highly satisfactory, and no enemy ‘planes were encountered from start to finish. 
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| is very natural that our analogies about the 

course of this war should be with the last. Having 
most of us lived—and many of us served—during the 
1914-18 contest, we are constantly seeing situations 
in this war which remind us of the events of twenty- 
six or thirty years ago. It is this, indeed, which 
makes some of us such fearful bores to our juniors ; 
like Mrs. Gummidge, we are for ever ‘‘ thinking of 
the old ’’un!”’ It was this, too, that made us suppose 
in 1939, so mistakenly, that we were about, under. 
cover of our sea-power, to build up a vast army to 
fight beside the French in the trenches between 
Switzerland and the North Sea, and almost to feel— 
for a terrible moment—that the end of the world 
had come when the . 
Germans 
the Channel coast 
in May 1940. 

But it is not the 
last war that. the 
present war has 
hitherto resembled, 
but the Napoleonic: 
1940 proved to be 
not 1915 so much 
as. 1797 or 1803. 
And our most re- 
cent analogies of 
current events with 
those of 1917 and 
1918 have, I believe, 
been equally wrong. 
There were many 
who, deceived by 
such false reckon- 
ing, imagined that 
the Germans would 
collapse in Decem- 
ber 1943 as they 
had donein Novem- 
ber 1918. For in 
December 1943, 
they argued, it 
would be four years 
and three months 
since the outbreak 


reacked ' ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Europe and the nature of its inhabitants remain 
much as they were 150 years ago, and when an ambitious 
dictator in control of a temporarily irresistible 
military machine runs amok and conquers a weakened 
and divided continent, and is then subsequently 
checked by Anglo-Saxon sea-power and the immensity 
and fighting valour of Russia, one can look to a certain 
similarity in the course of things. And when it 
becomes clear that the conqueror; like his predecessor, 
has grown so unused to contradiction that he refuses 
to draw in his horns or to face up to unpleasant facts, 
but continues defiantly to double his dwindling 
stakes, one can see. the shadow.of the past flitting 
across the enigmatic mirror of the present. The 
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ready to exploit every sign of weakening or with- 
drawal. And all the while their ever-growing air forces, 
now almost unchallenged, range on every occasion 
of fine weather over the entire territory of the Reich 
and its conquered environs, destroying factories, 
dumps, concentrations and communications. The 
Germans and their leaders are fighting with the 
desperation of despair, for their crimes against 
millions haunt and threaten them from every side. 
But up to the time of writing—six weeks after D-Day 
and the capture of Rome, and four after the opening 
of the great Russian summer” offensive—there has 
been little sign of design or thought in their general 
strategy. It has been more like the fighting of a 
drunken man in 
front of the bar— 
bloody and vehe- 
ment, but with no 











other purpose but 
to retain his 
meaningless stance 
in the teeth of 
certain expulsion. 
Hitler, like earlier 
revolutionary dic- 
tators, has long 
proclaimed the 
virtues of ruthless 
fanaticism ; he is 
proclaiming them 
to-day more shrilly 
and irrationally 
than ever. It. is 
now to be seen— 
not for the first 
time in human his- 
tory — what hap- 
pens to. ruthless 
fanaticism in an 
encounter with 
reason, when rea- 
son has armed 
itself with superior 
force and equal 
resolution. 
Everything that 
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of the war—the 
same distance that 


NEW DESTRUCTIVE POWER : 
“Upwards of a month since, a report reached us that Captain Warner was about to exhibit in public the destructive effects of the explosive 


CAPTAIN WARNER’S EXPERIMENT AT BRIGHTON. 


THE ‘JOHN O’ GAUNT’ EXPLODING.” 


" has happened in 
the past seven or 


- was, that no ship could chase eight weeks bears 





power discovered or invented by him. . . . The proposition which Captain Warner undertook to illustrate . . 
a vessel furnished with his implements of warfare, without herself being perfectly destroyed. . . . At six o’clock precisely, on Wednesday, 17th, ree a Seep ee 
the devoted vessel appeared to be struck midships, at which point shot up a huge column of water, intermingled with the shingle of her re traces O a 
ballast, which was mistaken by most persons for a cloud of smoke. Then a low booming and gurgling noise, indicating a submarine explosion, clear and well- 
but not approaching a loud report . . . the next thing to be seen was the falling of the mainmast and the mizen mast. In less than a t t i 
minute, the vessel was riven almost from stem to stern, and in less than two minutes and a-half the vessel literally tumbled to pieces as if thought-out — anc 
by magic. Speculation is already rife as to the means employed, and . . . some .persons conjectured . .. that a submarine shell is sent admirably timed 
in the direction of the ship’s bottom .. . that the ‘shell’ is made of polished steel, and thus, magnetic, rendered buoyant by cork: ‘Such plan ros the part 


separated the Ger- 
man invasion of 
Belgium in August 
1914 from the 
signature of the 





Armistice in the 








historic railway- 
coach near Com- PES SAS 
picgne. The de- 


feated Teutons could not, therefore, continue, and would 
inevitably crack about that time, just as their trouble- 
some fathers had done. As—though manifestly losing 
the war—they did no such thing, these prophetic 
expectations were belied and Dr. Goebbels was able to 
enjoy, for what it was. worth, a cheap and quite 
gratuitous propaganda success. 

History is a useful corrective to the Herr Doctor. 
And the study of history at the present moment would 
scarcely prove very cheering to his public. Whether 
the events we are now witnessing equate to those of 
1812 or to those of 1813 or even—as some of us 
believe—to those of 1814, the writing on the wall of 
the past is unmistakable. Hitler’s kingdom, like 
Napoleon’s, is about to be divided and “ given to 
the Medes and Persians.” A conqueror who has 
overrun Europe and who has seen his conquered and 
enslaved empire turned by British and American sea- 
and air-power and Russian military valour into’a 
cage, is now being assailed on every side by his angry 
foes and his resurgent and re-armed victims. Whether 
that final attack is to-day in its initial or concluding 
stages is, in the broad pattern of history, of little 
moment, important though it naturally seems to 
us. What matters is that the Nazi neck is in the 
noose and the hangman's grip is unmistakably 
tightening. 

All close historical analogies are misleading, for 
in the infinitely complex pattern of things events 
never exactly repeat themselves. Yet the shape of 


a floating magnet would be attracted by the iron of a ship approaching within 
friction would be sufficient to explode many known detonating compositions.’ ‘ vl 
with all the aid that optical instruments could afford them, the mode of operations is, we believe, still a profound secret to the world. 


the range of its attraction, and the force of contact and 
But, though everybody was watching, and watching narrowly, ~ 


of the Allied states- 
men and comman- 
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( ‘* SUPPOSED APPEARANCE OF THE ‘ SHELL.’” 





Allies are heading for Berlin, as a century and a half 
ago they headed for Paris. And their adversary, 
instead of concentrating his strength at a central 
point and then lashing out at the swiftest and nearest 
assailant, is madly fighting all simultaneously on the 
circumference of his enormous dominion. Nothing 
could be more encouraging for us, for nothing could 
more surely expedite his longed-for end. 

Nor are the United Nations giving their terrible 
foe much chance to disengage and withdraw, even 
were he so inclined. Along a 600- or 700-mile front 
in Russia, along a 100-mile front in Normandy, 
and another 100-mile front in Italy, they are pounding 
him ceaselessly, while their immense armour waits 


ders, and of no 
plan at alli—save the desperate resolve to fight on— 
on the part of the enemy. Since his blustering before 
Stalingrad two years ago, no man with such military 
strength has ever so signally and consistently lost the 
initiative in war as Hitler. Unless one can call the 
exchange of the pilotless bomb for the Luftwaffe an 
act of offensive choice, he has danced to the tune 
of the Allied planners with scarcely a break since 
Alamein and the landings in North Africa. His 
very offensives would seem to have been prescribed 
for him at Washington and Casablanca, Moscow and 
Teheran. What could have more perfectly « served 
Anglo-American ends than his massive occupation 
of Tunis in November 1942, or Russian ends than his 
Kursk offensive in June 1943 ? What could be better 
for the future course of operations in France than his 
impatient, costly, piecemeal attacks in Normandy, 
with their fruitless waste of his armour and man- 
power? It may be that before the end comes— 
and it may still be long delayed—Germany will 
throw up a general who will treat an impatient world 
and future students of strategy to an exhibition of 
eleventh-hour military intelligence comparable with 
Napoleon's brilliant Saxon campaign of midsummer 
1813, or his still more brilliant flash-in-the-pan 
campaign of February-March 1814. But at the 
moment the furious display of fighting pyrotechnics 
on the part of the dying Third Keich is becoming 
increasingly reminiscent of the expiring furies of 
Napoleonic France without Napoleon. 
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BOMBING USED AS A SUPER ARTILLERY BARRAGE BEFORE AN ATTACK. 
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THE AREA AROUND C N CORRIDOR OF THE BRITISH FORWARD THRUST IN COMPLETE CONTRAST IS THE SANNERVILLE AREA OF GERMAN FORTIFIED POSITIONS 
FROM CAEN, SHOWING THE UNCRATERED AREA WHERE FRAGMENTATION BOMBS WERE SOUTH OF CAEN, WHERE OUR AIRCRAFT DROPPED FUSED BOMBS WITH A DELAYED 
DROPPED... THESE BOMBS, WHILE CREATING HAVOC AMONG THE ENEMY, DID NOTHING EXPLOSION, THESE CREATED A VAST NETWORK OF CRATERS DESIGNED TO HOLD 


IMPEDE THE ADVANCE OF OUR OWN ARMOURED SPEARHEAD. UP ENEMY ARMOUR IN d E} E INTER-ATTACK AGAINST OUR OFFENSIVE. 


TT'HE mighty British 

offensive which, 
launched from Caen on 
July 18, drove down a 
corridor 4000 yards wide 
eastward from the River 
Orne, had the way pre- 
pared for it by the 
greatest and most skilful 
bombing operation of 
the war. Allied aircraft, 
applying the lessons they 
had learned in North 
Africa and at Cassino 
in Italy, used bombs of 
special types for different 
sectors of the area 
attacked. In the case 
of German strongholds 
and possible areas of 
counter-attack on the 
flanks of the corridor, 
bombs were dropped 
with delayed-action 
fuses, causing a mass of 
deep craters over which 
the enemy's armoured 
forces could not move. 
But along the wide 
corridor marked out for 
the forward thrust of our 
own tanks and infantry, 
the bombs dropped were 
of the instantaneous 
fragmentation type, 
which, although creating 
havoc in the ranks of 
the enemy, left no holes 
or craters to impede the 
rapid flow of Allied 
armour and other traffic. 
‘* From the army's point 
of view the bombers did 
a magnificent job—just 
exactly what we 
wanted,"’ said General 

Montgomery. PERE BS ee ID 5 eee SERS RS 
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THE MONDEVILLE STEEL WORKS IN THE EASTERN SUBURBS OF CAEN, THE WORKS WERE ALMOST COMPLETELY WRECKED BY THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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& GERMANY 8° East Drussia 
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THE RAMPARTS AND MOATS OF THE “EUROPEAN FORTRESS”: 


In this map an unusual perspective is selected from a point high over the Ural 
Mountains of Soviet Russia. It looks south-westwards (top), north-westwards 
(right), and south-east (left). The more conventional aspect as generally used 
by cartographers may be seen by looking at the map lengthways. The per- 
spective above shows the comparatively small but vitally important continent 
of Europe as a peninsula jutting out from the Eurasian land mass, its neck the 
land between the Black and Baltic Seas and its tip the end of Spain. At lower 


A PERSPECTIVE MAP OF CONTINENTAL 


left are the foothills of the Caucasus Mountains, to which the German hordes 
advanced until they were hurled back in the great ebb across the Donetz, 
Dnieper and Dniester Rivers. Eastern Europe stands out as a wide plain 
sloping gently across Poland and Germany to the Baltic Sea. In Russia's north 
the plain is a land of many large lakes. Southern Europe is dominated by the 
Carpathians, which curve around the Hungarian basin through which flows the 
Danube. The Transylvanian Alps and Balkans squeeze the narrow Rumanian 
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1. NoRWAY 13.Crimen 
?2Black Sea 4. Caucasus Mes. 
6\L.S.S.R.. 


EUROPE, {NDICATING CONTOURS, AS VIEWED FROM THE URAL MOUNTAINS, LOOKING WESTWARDS. 


basin, whereby the Danube finally reaches the Black Sea. The northern Italian right, countries and seas are named to correspond with those marked on the 
plain lies shaded between the Alps and Apennines. Again the mountain tips of map. Contours, plains and lowlands are indicated in shades of grey, seas and 
the Balkans find their counterpart in the A-gean Sea, its surface broken by lakes are coloured black, and the rising heights in white, leading to white-tipped 
numerous sharp islands. Far across the Continent from the Russian battle- pinnacles representing mountain ranges. The military fronts in Russia, Finland, 
grounds lie the classic western battle-grounds of France and the Lowlands. The France and Italy are approximately indicated in broken short lines. For per- 
complicated shore-line of the European continent gives almost every country mission to reproduce the map by Richard Edes Harrison, we have to thank 
consciousness of the seas, excepting Hungary and Switzerland. On top, left and “ Fortune "' Magazine, U.S.A., for its courtesy. 
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OUR CHINESE ALLIES’ GREAT COUNTRY. 
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E have had, 

in recent 

years, plenty of 
books about China 
by travelling 
journalists with 
an eve to exciting 
events, and each 
his or her own 
political bias. 
Their authors 
have seldom 
known Chinese or 





THE REV. HAROLD B, RATTENBURY, AUTHOR 


OF “CHINA, MY CHINA,” ONE OF THE 
Two BOOKS RFVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Rattenbury lived for thirty-two years 


amidst the Chinese scene; he knows the 
language and admires the people. During 


the Sino-Japanese war he visited China Maoa - 

again, moving from Free to Occupied been versed in 

China and back again, travelling through 

eleven Chinese provinces. Mr. Rattenbury 

will be remembered for his broadcasts 

about China and his previous book, 
** Understanding China.” 


Chinese © history 
and thought, 
though they have 
given very graphic 
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“CHINA, MY CHINA.” By H. Rattenbury ; 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


characteristically used it for joyful fireworks ; they first culti- 
vated the plant whose infusions are now the mainstay of 
large parts of the British Empire ; they gave us all manner of 
fruits and flowers, including plants like wistaria and labur- 
num which now seem integral parts of Ye Old Englysshe 
scene. These flowers are beautifully exemplified (some in 
colour) in Sir John’s book ; so are specimens of Chinoiserie 
in furniture, and Chinese scenery and shipping, including 
the first junk to enter the Thames. For centuries we 
have drawn from them much for our material benefit and 
wsthetic delight : in the years ahead we shall have ample 
opportunity of repaying the debt—and the debt is likely 
to be enlarged. 

As for China’s future, both authors, with their long 
acquaintance with and love for China, are optimistic. Sir 
John Pratt says: ‘“‘ The nationalist movement and the 
literary renaissance are a reaction against evils of com- 
paratively recent date. Fundamentally, there has been no 
breach with, but rather a return to, the Confucian 
tradition that is still, as it has always been, by far 
the most powerful influence in the life of the nation. 
The Confucian system demands, and readily 
responds to, great leadership, and a great leader 
has been found in Chiang Kai-shek. Under the 
influence of fresh ideas, which Britain was mainly 
responsible for pouring into China, the system has 
recovered its inner power of growth and adaptation. 
A new China is emerging which will combine many 
of the features of the efficiently administered 
industrial nation-state with the essential virtues 
of a government founded not upon rights but on 
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AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY MS. 
By courtesy of the Curators of the Bodleian Library. 


pictures of journeys by rail and air, armed camps, and 
interviews with the Old Marshal, the Young Marshal, 
the Christian General, General Chiang Kai-shek, and 
above all Madame Chiang Kai-shek—a most useful 
channel of information because of her schooling in America. 
But here are two books by Englishmen long resident in 
China, and familiar with the background behind the 
changing surface of to-day. Mr. Rattenbury was for 
thirty-two years a missionary in Central China, travelled 
widely, has seen something of China through all her modern 
stages, and wondered both at 
her immutability and at her 
adaptability. his ample book is 
a moving and amusing record of 
all he has seen and heard, great 
events and humble daily doings. 
Sir John Pratt was British 
Consul and, in a small and 
exquisitely illustrated book, 
sketches not merely the rela- 
tions between the two countries, 
but gives a masterly summary 
of the history of Chinese civilisa- 
tion. An Italian traveller wrote 
with astonishment to Lorenzo 
di Medici that the Chinese were 
‘people of great skill and di 
nostra qualita.” But they had 
reached that level of art and 
craftsmanship very many cen- 
turies before Europe had come 
near it. They had great sculp- 
ture before the Greeks, great 
painting before the Italians, 


movable metal types before 
” 


Gutenburg (whose “ invention “A HORSEMAN ASCENDING A BANK FROM A BROOK.”’ INK AND FROM HISTORY 
Sir John believes to have been COLOURS ON SILK. PROBABLY YUEN DYNASTY. (THE STOCLET THOUGHT,” BY 
derived from China). They in- COLLECTION, BRUSSELS.) PAUL, 


vented porcelain and achieved 
things with it beyond any 
other nation’s compass; they invented gunpowder and 





*' China, My China.” By Harold B. Rattenbury. Illustrated. 
Frederick Muller; 158.) 

* China and Britain.” By Sir John Pratt. Wlustrated. (Collins : 
Ihe Nations and Britain Series: Ss. 6d) 
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“A PAGE FROM A CHINESE VOCABULARY BROUGHT FROM 
FOR FRANCIS DOUCE BY * MY WORTHY FRIEND MR, W, ALEXANDER, 


CHINA 


’” 





obligations, not upon the com- 
pulsion of superior force but on 
the social instinct and the sense 
of moral obligation implanted in 
every human heart. ... Though 
a convert to the Christian faith, 
his [Chiang Kai-shek’s] power 
with the Chinese people is drawn 
from a conscious return to Con- 
fucian principles. The annual 
sacrifices to the spirit of 
Confucius were revived in 1934, 
and the New Life Movement 
which he inaugurated is based 
upon a revival of the four simple 
Confucian virtues—Li, I, Lien 
and Ch’ih—courtesy and good 
manners, justice and upright- 
ness, frugality and integrity, 
modesty and self-respect. Chiang 
Kai - shek — Christian and 
Confucianist—personifies that 
synthesis of China and the West 
from which a new and _ better 
order may arise.” 

Mr. Rattenbury would pro- 
bably ratify those conclusions, 
as applying to the * long run.” 
But he has seen something at 
close quarters of the civil strife 
which was raging in China before 
the Japanese onslaught began, and he 
is not sure that the present domestic 
suspension of hostilities is more than 
an armed truce. There is fanaticism 
on both sides, and he is not of those 
who think that no Chinaman can be a 
Communist on the early Russian 
model ; for he has met convinced dis- 
ciples of Marx and Lenin who have 
thrown overboard all their native 


Reproductions from * China and Britain" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins. 


ancestors tor ‘* Mother Russia.”’ ‘*‘Communism seems an alien 
thing to Chinese tradition, and the Nationalists are truly 
Chinese in resisting it. On the streets of Hankow, as in most 
places, where the Nationalists had power, scores of young men 
and women Communists met the executioner’s bullet. But 
the matter was not all on one side. -The Communists were 


“CHINA AND BRITAIN.” By Sir J. Pratt.* 





A PORTRAIT OF CONFUCIUS, T’ANG DYNASTY. 
OF CHINESE POLITICAL 
LIANG CHI-CHAO (KEGAN 


at least equally 
fierce to their 
opponents. It is 
simply ignorant, 
silly, and = un- 
truthful to write, 
as famous books 
have done, of the SIR JOHN T. PRATT, AULHOR OF ‘CHINA 
idealism of the AND BRITAIN,” ONE OF THE TWO BOOKS 
Communists and 
the bloodiness of 
their Nationalist 
oppressors. Their 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


Sir John Pratt was for many years an 
English Consul in China, serving at Tsinan, 
— = F sone omg he then trans- 
: erred to the Foreign Office, and was an 
tender —_ mercies acting Counsellor in the Diplomatic Service. 
could, in fact, be Sir John has not only an intimate first- 
very cruel. You hand knowledge of modern China, but is 
haves ai ality an authority on Chinese past history, 
ave, REA» ways of life and methods of thought. 
two. sets of 

‘ idealists ’ in a life-and-death struggle. Neither side could 
afford to give any quarter. 

“In 1937, in face of national peril; they were reconciled 
again. The alliance is an uneasy one. There are people 
on both sides utterly intolerant of the author. Yet it is 
not good for a house to be divided. The problem of China 
is the problem of the world. Is compromise or reconciliation 
possible ? ” 

At all events, both authors think it should be easy for 
our two nations to work together because of a community 
of ideas about morals and manners and a common sense 
of humour. “ It is just possible,’ writes Mr. Rattenbury, 
“that the triumph of ‘good humour’ down the Chinese 


MOPS Seay 





‘““THE CHINESE JUNK * KEYING’ OFF GRAVESEND, 1848. THE FIRST JUNK 
THAT EVER ROUNDED THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND APPEARED IN 


BRITISH WATERS,” 


A coloured engraving by Rock Brothers and Payne ; reproduced by courtesy of the Victoria 


and Albert Museum, 


millenniums is indeed the sur- 
vival of the fit. ‘We cannot 
keep our hate,’ said that Chinese 
friend of mine. Somehow, when 
the storm is over they settle 
down to the calmness of their 
nature. The storms are only 
for a little time. Peace, calm, 
kindliness, and patience win out 
in the end. ... We are learn- 
ing to know one another better 
than we did in former times. 

‘* The more we know the more 
we shall recognise the fact of 
underlying common __ values. 
Hitherto China has tried to 
play off one nation against 
another to her own advantage. 
Britain and other nations have 
too largely looked upon China 
merely as a market. In the days 
that lie ahead, peace and pro- 
gress are to grow, not in the 
old way of exploitation and 
manipulation of others for self- 
centred national aims. We 
work together as allies in 
war and, more than all, as 
fellow-builders in. peace. My 
China is a_ friendly China 
with clear conceptions of a 
moral universe.” 

China contains a quarter of 
the population of the world, 
and is now our ally, and may 
develop an immense power in 
the modern world. Would it 
not be a good idea were a 
few of our schoolboys and 


1930). 


undergraduates who are still mechanically going on learn- 
ing German, to be tempted by the provision of teaching, 
and the establishment of scholarships and degree courses, 
to learn Chinese ? Think of what a few Englishmen like 
Sir Robert Hart and Professor Giles have done for Anglo 
Chinese understanding ! What could not a few thousand do ° 
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GERMANY ’S “ HUMAN TORPEDO” COMPARED WITH THE BRITISH VERSION. 
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A GERMAN “HUMAN TORPEDO” ABOUT TO BE LAUNCHED. THE PILOT IS SEATED IN A TINY CABIN IN THE UPPER SECTION OF THE CRAFT. (Radioed picture.) 
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A BRITISH TWO-MAN “‘ HUMAN TORPEDO” BEING LOWERED 
INTO THE SEA FROM ITS PARENT SHIP. (Reproduced from 
“ The Illustrated London News" of May 20, 1944.) 


THIS GERMAN ‘“‘HUMAN TORPEDO"’ WAS WASHED ASHORE ON THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD IN APRIL THIS YEAR, WHEN 
ITS PILOT, A SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD NAZI, WAS CAPTURED. PART OF THE CABIN SUPERSTRUCTURE CAN BE SEEN. 


” UMAN TORPEDOES,” of which pictures and drawings have appeared in past numbers of “ The 

Illustrated London News,” are in the news again. The German news agencies have claimed that 
“human torpedoes" were used successfully by them against our invasion fleet off Normandy. The con- 
struction of this one-man enemy craft can be seen fairly clearly in the pictures reproduced above. Two 
ordinary-sized torpedo casings are fixed one above the other. The upper shell, about 5 ft. long, carries the 
pilot in a turret of flexible mica, the live combat torpedo being in the lower casing. The Germans claim 
that in action only a small section of the turret is above water, enabling the pilot to approach his target 
unseen. After releasing the electrically-propelled torpedo, he escapes from his turret by life-saving apparatus. 
Four of these enemy craft were captured at the Anzio beach-head in April this year. It is known that 

Britain's ‘“‘ human torpedoes"’ were in successful use more than eighteen months ago. 
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THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE ON THE WESTERN FRONT: TROOPS |]p 
| , | 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS ADVANCING WITH FIXED BAYONETS THROUGH A CORNFIELD ANOTHER SECTOR OF THE ATTACK ON COLOMBELLES. CANADIAN TROOPS APPROACHING 
TO COLOMBELLES, WHOSE BOMBED FACTORIES ARE SEEN STILL SMOKING. THE WRECKED IRON AND STEEL WORKS IN THE FIRST PHASE OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


7° +: ae 

pt 

= <3 » 

WITH THE WRECKED BUILDINGS OF VAUCELLES IN THE BACKGROUND, CANADIAN TROOPS THROW A BAILEY BRIDGE 
FROM THE CAEN BANK TO THE VAUCELLES BANK TO REPLACE A BRIDGE SMASHED IN THE FIGHTING. 


** 


5. 
* » * 


— “ 


AN EXAMPLE OF ROMMEL’S ARMOUR—ONE OF GERMANY’S HEAVIEST TANKS, A 60-TON MARK VI., KNOCKED OUT A MAP OF .THE SCENE OF OPERATIONS IN NORMANDY, 
BY OUR WEAPONS, WHICH GENERAL MONTGOMERY HAS PRAISED AS SUPERIOR TO THE ENEMY’S. 


At dawn on July 18 General Montgomery suddenly threw his armour straight 2-pounders and 20-mms. But now every combatant is armed to the teeth 
into the heart of the enemy lines east of Caen, after having paved the way by with powerful anti-tank guns and mines, and he is able to add depth to 
laying down a colossal barrage. It was first hailed as a break-through, but his defence at least as quickly as the attacker can penetrate. Nevertheless, 
it was actually no more than a break-in, for after the first bound onward the as a result, and at the time of writing, the Second Army has eliminated the 
armour was held. It is recognised to-day that the tank has its limitations, German salient between the Odon and the Orne and has added 30 square miles 
undreamt-ot in 1939-40, when it could be opposed by nothing better than of most useful elbow-room to the Allied bridgehead beyond the Orne. Moreover, 
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IPS|IN ACTION, AND A MAP OF THE NORMANDY BATTLE ZONE. 
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PART OF A FORCE OF BRITISH TANKS AND INFANTRY PUSHING FORWARD IN THE OPENING 


STAGES OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S GREAT OFFENSIVE EAST OF CAEN. 


Ip meri apy see 
ert = ae « = 


(Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis.) 


both the First and Second Armies have been slaughtering a great many 


Germans (which is, after all, the main aim), at comparatively very little loss to 
ourselves, and also destroying enemy armour, losses which Rommel can little 
afford. From the very first the weather has been definitely unpropitious to 
General Montgomery. True, there were a few fine days, but they were like an 
oasis in the midst of a desert of mud and slush. The roads into France now 


CANADIAN 


ORDER TO ATTACK 
BOMBARDMENT. 


WITH FIXED 
WAKE OF THE 


BAYONETS, AWAITING THE 
WAR’S GREATEST AERIAL 


INFANTRYMEN, 
COLOMBELLES IN THE 


BAY of the SEINE 
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SHOWING CONTOURS, ROADS, ETC. ON JULY 18 GENERAL MONTGOMERY, IN AN ARMOURED ATTACK EAST OF CAEN, ELIMINATED THE ENEMY SALIENT BETWEEN THE ODON AND ORNE. 


but the terrain is still difficult and the atrocious weather 
has greatly hampered progress. Our map of the field of operations in Normandy 
notes the tactical sites and contours and forests. The Second Army on July 23 
was increasing the threat to Troarn, and it was expected that a new British 
offensive was imminent against that area and that the Americans were also 
about to attack. . 


lie before our armies, 
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MR. CHURCHILL PAYS A THREE-DAY 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


THE BREAK-IN ON 

ENEMY TERRITORY ON 

JULY 18 IN FINE 

WEATHER : BRITISH 

TANKS ARE THROWING 

UP PLUMES OF DUST AS 

THEY MOVE INTO THE 

BATTLE AREA. TROOPS AGAIN THE WEATHER HAS LET US DOWN ONCE MORE: A DESPATCH RIDER IN THE CAEN 
FOLLOWED BEBIND. SECTOR NEGOTIATING A ROAD, PREVIOUSLY DUSTY, NOW A COMPLETE QUAGMIRE. 


or ore 


PRELUDE TO THE ATTACK ON COLOMBELLE, ON JULY 18: 
CANADIANS. WATCHING THE AIR BOMBARDMENT. 


ee a ene 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S VISIT TO THE CAEN AREA: MR. CHURCHILL, WITH GENERALS 


MONTGOMERY AND DEMPSEY (IN REAR OF CAR), PASSING OVER ‘“* WINSTON BRIDGE.” 


ee a. enn ee 


—— er rn nn re on or rn nee — 


FROM THE FOURTH CENTURY A.D. IN THE U.S. SECTOR: U.S. TROOPS, USING ALL POSSIBLE COVER IN AN AREA ABOUNDING 
WITH SNIPERS, ARE ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY TOWARDS PERIERS. 


THE RUINED TOWN OF ST. LO, AN ANCIENT TOWN DATING 
AN AMERICAN TANK SOLDIER STANDING ON THE ALERT. 

The Prime Minister spent three days touring the Normandy battlefront last Force, Mr. Churchill said: ‘“‘ The weather has not been on our side, but think | 

accompanied by General Ismay. His tour covered Caen, Cherbourg, how things will go when it does come over. Then there will be a great change, 

He had several conferences with General and operations will be carried out with the rhythm and speed that are required.” 

Montgomery and General Dempsey, C.-in-C. of the Second Army. Wearing He remarked, summing up the situation in an informal talk to the Canadians, 

a yachting cap and a short grey mackintosh over a blue suit, he everywhere ‘The Germans are not very happy.’’ He drove through Caen with General 


received a hearty welcome from the troops. Of the work of the Tactical Air Montgomery and General Dempsey, across the Orne by R.E. bridges named 


week, 
flying-bomb sites and the beaches. 
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VISIT TO THE NORMANDY FRONT. 
IN THE CAEN AND ST. LO SECTORS. 


FAUBOURG DE 

VAUCELLES, NEAR CAEN, 

FROM WHICH THE 

ENEMY, AFTER SEVERE 

FIGHTING, WAS EX- 

i: PELLED. BULLDOZERS 

E . “ane AT WORK AND LEVELLING 
} CANADIANS GUARDING GERMAN PRISONERS, INCLUDING A GLOOMY OFFICER, IN THE CAEN i THE RUBBLED ROAD. 


SECTOR. THE CANADIANS MAKE THEMSELVES AS COMFORTABLE AS POSSIBLE. L 
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R.A.F. ROCKETS FOR TYPHOONS BEING GOT INTO READINESS 
BY ARMOURERS FOR OPERATIONAL FLIGHT. 


RO So en 


MR. CHURCHILL, WITH THE TWO GENERALS, VIEWING THE RUINS OF CAEN. HE CROSSED 
TWO R.E. BRIDGES NAMED “ WINSTON” AND “ CHUBCHILL.” 
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a 
ROEES 4 AMERICAN TROOPS ADVANCING TOWARDS PERIERS, AND ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR SNIPERS, ¢ 5 AN ENEMY HEADQUARTERS AFTER ATTACK BY ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS. R.A.F. PILOTS gq 
, SHOWN THE RESULTS OF THEIR OPERATION. q 


(/ macue-cuxs AND 88-MM. SHELLS, ARE CROSSING A ROAD UNDER ENEMY FIRE. 2 § BEING 2 


— ee FOE ee ARO I SS I I RR NE RT 


LL SE Se SESE 


think | “Winston " and “ Churchill’’ in his honour, to the Faubourg dé Vaucelles. O’Connor’s armour and infantry were slogging it out’ with the Germans. Some 
hange, He visited the twisted steel hulks that were hangars at Carpiquet. At the cross- of the people of Caen recognised the Prime Minister. They waved, and a butcher 
uired.’ { roads below Franqueville, General Dempsey, during his longer tour, was waiting, followed customers out of his shop and waved a carving-knife in greeting 
adians, and from here he visited the battered Abbaye Ardenne, and through the A young French girl threw a red rose to him. Directly he stopped in Caen by 
eneral shambles to Authie and Cussy. A few yards from a notice, “ Verges not cleared ‘Churchill’ Bridge, crowds surrounded his car. At Cherbourg he saw piers 
named i of mines,”’ he stood up on the seat and looked in the direction where General and beaches being repaired and remarked that they were doing a fine jot 
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OWEVER one looks at it, the attempt 

on the life of Hitler is a portent. 

The Munich attempt early in the war might 
have had various explanations, and there 
was never any proof that an important 
section of the armed forces had been involved. 
This is a very different matter. The former 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army, one 
of the foremost architects of the modern 
German Army, General Beck, was among 
the conspirators and has paid for it with his life. 
A brilliant young member of the General Staff, a full 
colonel who started the war as a captain, a nobleman, 
member of an ancient family, married to a Baltic baroness 
and with four young children—which makes men think 
twice before they commit such acts—placed the bomb. 
But there was more in it than this. When the attempt 
was announced, we were told that a group of dismissed 
generals, and generals dismissed for their cowardly conduct, 
which could not be said of Beck, were the authors. Since 
then the Germans have attempted to play the story down, 


THE 





AN HISTORIC PORTENT IN HITLER’S CAREER. IN 1933: THE 


FUEHRER WAS LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 


WITHOUT A WORD, HITLER RESUMED HIS SEAT. 


The day after Hitler had withdrawn from the League of Nations and Dis- 


armament Conference, on October 15, 1933, an episode occurred which greatly of a campaign. Had Hitler been 
shook the superstitious, and not least Hitler himself. With a silver hammer in sure that Rundstedt was engaged 
his hand, engraved with the swastika, he was about to lay the foundation-stone Sy 1 eeetat it a ona 
of Munich’s new gallery of German art, when, on the first stroke, the hammer in a plot agains him he woulc 
broke in two. He was so upset that he resumed his seat without a word! The not have addressed a_ flattering 
Bavarian Minister of the Interior had just said that the ceremony was the “sign letter to him, but it is possible 


and symbol of the future of the Nazi movement.” Every effort was made to 
suppress pictures of the ominous incident, but it was published in ‘* The Illustrated 


London News”’ of October 21, 1933. 


yet that early admission stands. Again that does not 
complete the tale. It was categorically stated that the 
dissidents were attempting to assume the functions of 
a Government. “| order,” quoth. Hitler, “that no 
military. authority, no leader of any unit, no private soldier 
in the field, is to obey any orders emanating from these 
groups of usurpers.’’ Goering for the Luftwaffe and 
Doenitz for the Navy pursued this theme. Goering was 
particularly insistent on this point. He warned the 
Luftwaffe stringently against false orders. ‘*‘ When in 
doubt, confirm by telephone!” This suggested that 
insurgents were in control of some of the telegraph system. 
It was ordered also that any member of the “ group of 
deserters " issuing treacherous orders should be instantly 
shot. It was later revealed that the group had issued 
orders to a battalion in Berlin and had been partially 
obeyed. 

In face of such evidence, provided by their highest 
spokesmen themselves, the Nazis will hardly be able to 
persuade the world that the movement was confined to 
a couple of generals with their entourage. That would 
in itself have been inherently unlikely. It appears also 
to have been established that telephonic communication 
with Sweden was cut before the incident took place. 
Finally, there is the appointment of Himmler as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Germany. There 
was already what we should call a ** G.O.C, Home Forces,” 
one General Fromm, who exercised command of the 
various depot and second-line formations’ which constitute 
practically all the Army now left in Germany. The rumour 
that Fromm was in the plot may or may not be true, 
But Himmler is called in as the man with all the strings 
in his hands and all the secrets in his files. The Gestapo, 
the police, S.S. units not at the front-—all these were already 
at his disposal. Now he has taken over the Army at home, 
Would such an appointment have been made if Hitler 
had had to deal only with a couple of generals, one of 
whom is already admitted to be dead? I do not say for 
a moment that the coup will succeed; I do not even 
suggest that Hitler will find great difficulty in dealing with 
it; but I am convinced that it was a plot of considerable 
scope and that it has given the Nazis a very severe scare. 

It is interesting to look down the list of dismissed 
generals. The name which first catches the eye is not 


THE GREAT 


GALLERY 
OF GERMAN ART IN MUNICH WHEN THE SILVER HAMMER, ADORNED 
WITH THE SWASTIKA, BROKE IN TWO AT THE FIRST BLOW. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


one of the more recent dismissals—I will come to them 
in a moment. It is a man of exceptional ability, believed 
to have been—so far as that can be true of any individual— 
the author of the plan which overwhelmed France and the 
Low Countries, Beck’s successor, Halder. His _ super- 
session was a curious affair. Nothing was said about it 
at the time. Unless my memory plays me false, it was 
revealed by the caption to a Press photograph, which 
described Zeitzler as Chief of the Staff of the Army. There 
can be small doubt that Halder went in disgrace. Yet, 
to be candid, I should not have selected him as a leading 
conspirator. The middle-class, hard-working, 
professional soldier, thinking only of the Army, 
with no social or political ties outside it, would 
not appear cut out for this job or inclined to 
undertake it. Well, my eye goes on down the 
list. It encounters the commanders of the 
great days of success, some of whom sullied 
their laurels in Russia. Brauchitsch, former 
Commander-in-Chief, dismissed and replaced by 
Hitler himself. Ritter von Leeb, the brainiest 
of them all, skilled in defensive tactics, author of 
excellent writings on the art of war. Kleist, 
once greatly in favour, though his colleagues 
did not think much of him. Bock, patient 
but hard-hitting. Manstein, master of the 
counter-stroke, possibly the ablest in manceuvre- 
among them. Do any of these fill the bill ? 

And then, the last two to go, Rundstedt 
and Falkenhausen? The latter I should be 
inclined to pass by, since it is so easy to explain 
his replacement. He is old, of the courtly 
type who makes a military attaché—by which 
I do not suggest that many who hold that post 
are not first-class soldiers—and scarcely suitable 
for a command of which the significance has 
greatly changed since the invasion of Normandy. 
Rundstedt, though also elderly, cannot be 
put in the same category. He has always 
been known as unfriendly to the Nazis and was 
involved in a previous purge. He was looked 
upon by his colleagues as the one man with 
sufficient prestige to raise a revolt against Hitler. 
It was known to us, and may therefore have 
been known also to Himmler, that 
he had come to the conclusion 
two years ago that Germany was 
doomed to defeat. Then, having 
been given the most important 
single post in the Wehrmacht, with 
the task of defending France, 
Belgium and Holland as supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the military, 
naval, and air forces, he was 
suddenly removed in the midst 





that he already regarded him with 
suspicion and thought it wise to 
get him out of his post as soon as 
possible. Yes, Rundstedt is one of the 
likeliest among the senior commanders 
and staff officers to have had a _ hand 
in the plot, though it is rather his prestige 
with the corps of officers and his dislike 
of the Nazis, especially of the S.S., than 
his personal character which point to 
him. 

Then there is the question of the new 
Chief of the Staff. It was at first assumed 
that Guderian had become Chief of the 
Staff of the Wehrmacht in succession to 
Jodl, announced as wounded. It is now 
more generally believed that he has 
become Chief of thé Staff of the Army 
in place of Zeitzler, and that the latter 
has ‘“‘ been removed to hospital.’’ This 
is the best information I can get on the 
subject at the moment; supposing it to 
be true, it seems odd that Zeitzler should 
have gone sick almost at the moment 
of the outbreak. Guderian would seem 
to have been chosen rather on account 
of his fidelity than for any other reason, 
Though a brilliant student of war, trainer 
of men and pioneer of armoured tactics, 
he had been put on the shelf some time 
ago as Inspector-General of the Armoured 
Forces. Though I would not put too much 
stress on this reading of the appointment, 
the inference seems to be that Hitler was 
looking for the most popular and _ reliable 
man obtainable rather than the best staff 
officer. Stumpf, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Luftwaffe in Germany itself, 
has none of Guderian’s brilliance. When he 
was given an operational command in Norway he failed 
in his tussle with the R.A.F. Coastal Command. But he 
again is considered faithful to the Nazi Party and 
is a creature of Goering’s. It is tempting to speculate 
that he has been put in in case the Luftwaffe has 
to be used for the purpose of subduing revolt, but 
I refrain from doing so until more information comes 
to hand. 





WORLD WAR: 
STROKE LAUNCHED AT HITLER. 


HEINRICH 
THE COMMAND OF THE GERMAN HOME ARMY SINCE THE GENERALS’ 
REVOLT AND ALLEGED ATTEMPT ON HITLER'S LIFE. 

In his article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls speaks of the attempt on Hitler’s life 


as a portent. 
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As I write, the wildest rumours are in 
circulation, many of them coming from 
Stockholm, where the correspondents are 
having the time of their lives, though cut 
off from communication with Germany. If we 
allow ourselves to be carried away by our 
imagination, there is no knowing where it may 
take us. What I have done here is to give some 
of the most significant facts as revealed by the 
Nazis themselves, followed by afew suggestions 
which I do not put forward as anything more. Yet there are 
certain things of which we may be positive, and they are 
enough to go on for the time being. Whether or not generals 
are being executed “ in scores,” it is certain that no officer in 
the German Army, Navy, or Air Force will henceforward be 
safe if Hitler and Himmler crush this revolt unless he is 
a good Nazi. If he is not, he will either be executed, re- 
moved from his post, or at. best left in it with a pistol 
pointing to his back. That is a situation in which few 
men give of their best, though it may be admitted that 
certain French generals of the revolutionary period fought 
pretty well under the shadow of the guillotine. Among the 
rank and file, with the exception of those in formations 
composed of the most ardent Nazis, there will be feelings 
of nervousness and uneasiness. Men will say to themselves 
that there are Germans, perhaps many Germans, including 
men who have fought well for Germany, who consider 
Hitler to be a crazy tyrant rather than the godlike creature 
who has been held up for the adoration of the country. 
It is inconceivable that this incident, even if it goes no 
farther, should not lead to a deterioration in the fighting 
spirit of large numbers of troops. 

A year or two before this war broke out, a wise student 
of war, of the German Army, and of German history in 
general, remarked to me: “‘ Whether or not there is war— 
and I believe there will be—Hitler will sooner or later be 
‘bumped off’ by the Army.” I thought at first he was 
speaking lightly, but he went on to say very seriously that 
this would happen in any event. If Hitler were victorious, 
the Army—he used the word for the regular corps of officers— 
would take alt he had gained and then get rid of him, having 
suffered him only because it thought something might be 
made of him as an instrument—a loathed and despised 
instrument—to secure Germany’s greatness. If he failed, 
his fate would be even more certain, because all self-made 
dictators are overthrown and most are killed when they 
bring their countries to disaster. It is not certain that 
the rebels in this case mean or meant to apply for an 
armistice ; their intention may have been to continue the 
fight under leadership other than that of the crazy brute 
who has brought such catastrophes on their head and is 
now approaching the final catastrophe. I incline to the 
belief, based purely on probabilities, that they meant to 
throw up the sponge. However, the Army has so tar failed 





HIMMLER, THE SINISTER HEAD OF THE GESTAPO, GIVEN 


_ It may be put down as a definite portent that Himmler has been 
selected by Hitler as the head of the Home Army, in whose hands is placed the purge 


of the German revolting generals. 


to ‘“ bump off’ Hitler. The best way now to ram home the 
lessons of the plot is to go on beating the Germans in the 
field, and, in fact, in any element in which they are to be 
found. It is being done thoroughly on the Russian front 
and satisfactorily, though on a smaller scale, in Italy. It 
only needs to get the French front, where the Allies have been 
hampered by the worst possible weather, going full blast. 
Then we may witness sudden and welcome developments. 
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STAFF, THE MOVING SPIRIT IN THE 
REVOLT. 
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LEADING REBEL AND PRO-HITLER GENERALS. 





GENERAL VON KLUGE, A HITLERITE 
SUPPORTER, WHO SUCCEEDED VON 
RUNDSTEDT IN NORMANDY. 














TWO OF THE HITLERITE GENERALS INJURED BY 
THE BOMB EXPLOSION: GENERAL BODENSCHATZ 
(LEFT), AND GENERAL KORTEN, SINCE DEAD. 
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GENERAL VON STUMPF, A HITLERITE, 


COMMANDER OF THE LUFTWAFFE UNITS 
GERMANY. é s 


IT WAS OFFICIALLY STATED THAT HITLER RECEIVED MUSSOLINI 
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JUST AFTER THE BOMB AFFAIR, 
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THE BOMB INCIDENT. 
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COLONEL-GENERAL HEINZ GUDERIAN, THE TANK- 

WEAPON SPECIALIST, SENT FOR IMMEDIATELY AFTER 

ud, THE BOMB INCIDENT, AND HITLER'S NEW ARMY 

ee eed CHIEF OF STAFF, HE HAS BROADCAST ASKING FOR 





LOYALTY TO THE NAZIS. 


AND GAVE HIM HIS LEFT HAND. 


By radio. 














ADMIRAL DOENITZ, WHO WAS PRESENT AFTER THE BOMB SENSATION : 


AT THE TIME OF THE BOMB INCIDENT. 


The startling rumour began to circulate on July 20 to the effect that there had 
been an attempt to assassinate Hitler—locality not given—by a cabal of German 
generals, particularly those in Russia. At | a.m. on July 21, Hitler himself, speaking 
excitedly on the radio, gave his version that “a clique ef criminal officers" were 
responsible for the attempt. These officers, he said, wanted to prepare for Germany 
the same fate as in 1918, but they had made a big mistake. A bomb had been 
thrown by Colonel Klaus von Stauffenberg, who, according to later news, was shot 
by a firing-squad. A number of Hitler's colleagues were seriously injured, one was 
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HITLER CONVERSING WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
(NOW GIVEN CHARGE OF THE HOME ARMY), LOERZER, AND (BACK TO CAMERA) MUSSOLINI. 
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HIMMLER FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL, CHIEF 01 


STAFF, STOOD BY HITLER. 


GOERING, 


killed, but he was miraculously unhurt, although the bomb burst only two metres 
away. He immediately nominated Himmler to be Commander of the Home Army. 
At the time of writing the situation still remains obscure, but it seems as though 
provisionally the Gestapo have the upper hand. The chief mover in the plot, said 
to be Colonel-General Ludwig Beck, and to have been shot, was Chief of the General 
Staff until November 1938, when he was dismissed because he thought Hitler was 
preparing for war too soon. Field-Marshal Keitel has expressed his loyalty to Hitler. 
It is said that Goering revealed the plot. 
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NORMANDY. 


S dawn broke on July 18, 

after the greatest assembly 
of air power ever known in a 
land battle had poured down a 
colossal weight of more than 
7000 tons of bombs on the Ger- 
man divisions beyond the Orne, 
hundreds of British and Cana- 
dian tanks moved across the 
bridges. In a few hours they 
crashed through the German 
front east of the river and burst 
out into the open plain beyond. 
As the tanks drove onward, 
engaging in a tank battle with 
the enemy, other units fell in 
behind and the long, thin pene- 
tration which the armour made 
thickened and solidified as it 
grew. Pocket by pocket the 
Germans were eliminated by the 
troops. The foremost tanks be- 
came simply pillars of yellow 
dust waltzing away in the dis- 
tance, in the rolling cornlands. 
Here was the opening of the 
second act in Normandy, and 
the news caused as much satis- 
faction at S.H.A.E.F. as it 
created consternation to the 
enemy. By 12.30 a.m. on 
July 20 the breach in the enemy 
defences had been widened and 
Allied troops had occupied the 
villages of Touffreville, Demen- 
ville and Giberville. Military 
authorities agreed that the whole 
opening stage of the battle was 
brilliant, including the pre- 
liminaries. A week earlier, when 
we attacked west of the Orne in 
some strength, Rommel concen- 
trated his forces there to meet 
it. Then General Montgomery 
swung the weight of his mobile 
armour round suddenly and 
attacked the enemy from where 
he least expected it. A tactical 

surprise was achieved. 
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THE EASTERN FRONT: RUSSIAN GENERALS DIRECTING THE WESTWARD SURGE. 






















































































































































































Scale 28. __— if GRAD GENERAL MASLENNIKOV 
re) 30” Tdo miles xan E G =<<4 commands the 3rd Baltic Group, which, having taken its station 
ee ~ to the north of the 2nd Baltic Group, has already captured the 
{20- on ‘=~ important fortress of Pskov, the last Russian city within the 
+ } = KrasngyeSelg? Soviet Union’s pre-war frontiers. 
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Ll GENERAL YEREMENKO 
commands the 2nd Baltic Group, now directly threatening 
es the port of Riga. 
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a, SS bel GENERAL BAGRAMYAN 
oo itebsk e--f commands the Ist Baltic Group, engaged on the outflanking 
? 4 of Dvinsk. 




























GENERAL CHERNYAKHOVSKY 


commands the 3rd White Russian Group, whose capture of Vilna 
has carried them towards Kovno. 





GENERAL ZAKHAROV 
Gommnane the 2nd White Russian Group, which was reported on 
July 23 to be driving forward towards Bialystock in the centre, 
and ,te have surged forward north of Brest-Litovsk to within 
miles of Warsaw. 
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ae MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY 
a commands the Ist White Russian Group, whose achievements 


include the storming of Lublin. 
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= = = = Approximate limits of Russian Armies 
A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE RUSSIAN FRONT LINE ON JULY 24, FROM THE GULF OF FINLAND IN THE NORTH — ~< 
TO THE BORDERS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN THE SOUTH, WITH THE DISPOSITIONS OF THE VARIOUS RUSSIAN ARMY erring 
q GROUPS, UNDER WHOSE HAMMER BLOWS THE GERMANS ARE REELING BACK ALL ALONG THE LINE. commands ag by by oases 22 a 
a Te oat 





Our map shows the position on the Eastern Front as accurately as it could be 
ascertained on July 24. But with the Red Army surging westward along the whole 
length of the front, from the Gulf of Finland in the north to the borders of Czecho- 
Slovakia in the south, the position is changing from hour to hour. At the time of 
writing, the important fortress of Pskov had fallen to the 3rd Baltic Group of General 
Maslennikov, the capture of this venerable Russian city on the shores of Lake Peipus 
marking the liberation of the last city of the Russian Republic from the invader. 
This army group, together with the 2nd and Ist Baltic Groups, driving into the 


Baltic States north of East Prussia, were steadily converging on the important port 
of Riga, while below them the 3rd and 2nd White Russian Groups were threatening 
East Prussia and Warsaw respectively. Troops of the Ist White Russian Group, 
with many victories to their credit under Marshal Rokossovsky, were fighting in the 
streets of Lublin; and the Ist Ukrainian Group, under Marshal Koniev, had driven 
60 miles beyond Lvov, while their rearguards had completed the mopping-up of the 
encircled German divisions south-west of Brody, capturing more than 15,000 officers 
and men, including the commander of the 36Ist Division, Major-General Lindemann. 


Map specially trepared for “ The Illustrated London News,” 
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THE EASTERN FRONT: ASPECTS OF THE RED ARMY’S GREAT FORWARD DRIVE. 
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LEAD OTHER PRISONERS IN A MARCH THROUGH THE STREETS OF MOSCOW, 
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A GROUP OF GERMAN GENERALS, CAPTURED IN THE FIGHTING ON THE EASTERN FRONT, , 








TWENTY ABREAST AND 200 DEEP, PHALANX UPON PHALANX OF GERMAN PRISONERS 7 ane 
ARE MARCHING THROUGH MOSCOW DAY AFTER DAY, EN ROUTE TO PRISON CAMPS. 
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A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF THE SPEED WITH WHICH THE RED ARMY ADVANCES. ARTILLERY AND 
TANKS ARE SEEN FORCING A RIVER CROSSING IN AN ADVANCE TOWARDS LVOV. (RADIOED PICTURE.) 
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2 + 
THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH AT BREST-LITOVSK, THE POLISH 
TOWN EARLY OUTFLANKED IN THE GREAT RUSSIAN DRIVE ON WARSAW 
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- 
A VIEW OF LVOV, IN POLAND, ANOTHER GERMAN BASTION SWAMPED IN THE sovieT / %& LUBLIN, CAPTURED BY MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY’'S TROOPS OF THE ISt WHITE RUSSIAN 5 
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FLOOD WHICH POURED PAST IT IN THE WESTWARD SURGE TO WARSAW. FRONT ON JULY 24, WHILE OTHERS HAD SWEPT AROUND IT. 
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generals, are flowing in a steady stream from the Eastern Front to prison camps well in a three-pronged drive on Warsaw. This great advance by three Soviet armies 
beyond reach of mischief. Many of them pass through Moscow on their way to left in its wake the three important cities of Brest-Litovsk, Lublin and Lvov, pre- 
captivity, and are watched by the satisfied citizens of Russia's capital. Meanwhile, sumably to be encircled and mopped up later in the manner of the trapped German 
the Red Army’s great westward surge continues unabated—if anything, with even divisions at Brody, of whom more than 30,000 were killed and more than 15,000 
greater momentum—capturing some cities and by-passing others in the drive towards taken prisoner. The beginnings of one such encirclement were visible in the early 
its great objectives. On July 24, while the Red Army groups in the north were stages of the drive on Warsaw—a vast sack between Lublin and Przemysl, and the 


Thousands upon thousands of German prisoners, including an astonishing number of groups were reported to be hurling %aci the German armies through Central Poland, 
proceeding with their task of isolating the Baltic States, the central and southern great advance still continues unchecked. 
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U.S. TROOPS LANDING IN GUAM. 


A ROW OF HOUSES, INHABITED BY NATIVES IN AGANA, CAPITAL OF GUAM, A_ U.S. 
ISLAND SEIZED BY JAPAN IN I94I, AND NOW IN PROCESS OF RECOVERY BY AMERICAN 


FORCES AFTER AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS, 


DISTANCES IN 














A MAP OF GUAM, LARGEST AND MOST GOVERNMENT HOUSE, ADANA, UNDER " THE 
IMPORTANT OF THE MARIANA ISLES, STARS AND STRIPES. GUAM PRODUCES 
130 MILES SOUTH OF SAIPAN AND 1500 DELICIOUS TROPICAL FRUITS, COPRA AND 
FROM TOKYO. COCOANUT OIL. ITS GOVERNOR WAS TAKEN 

Copyright “‘ The Times.” PRISONER BY THE JAPS. 





.N AERIAL VIEW OF THE U.S. NAVAL BASE AT GUAM. ON JULY 20 U.S. MARINES AND 
INFANTRY LANDED ON THE BEACHES AFTER HEAVY BOMBARDMENT FROM AIRCRAFT, 


On July 20 U.S. Marines and Infantry began their expected invasion of the much-battered Guam 
island, landi under cover of a heavy bombardment from carrier aircraft and warships commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Richard L. Conolly. It is the natural sequence to the fall of Saipan on July 10, 
which has so shaken the Japanese Government and caused the downfall of Tojo. Guam’s recovery 
will be a matter of great satisfaction to the U.S. Government, for on December 12, 1941, the Japs 
seized Guam together with the Governor, Captain McMillen, it having been an important U.S. naval 
static. Its recapture will probably cause more repercussions in Tokyo. Guam is the largest of the 
Mariana Islands, 130 miles south of Saipan and within Super-Fortress bombing range of the whole 
apanese mainland and of the Philippines—a bare 1500 miles distant from either. Guam is only 

miles in length, but very fertile, its products including maize, copra, rice, coffee, bananas, pine- 
apples, citrus fruits, yams, cacao, sugdr-cane, tobacco, and other commodities. It enjoys a balmy 

and warm climate and had a population of about 25,000. 
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THE CAPTURE OF SAIPAN ISLAND. 


Saipan, whose reduction by the U.S. was effected on July 10, denoted a major victory of the 
Pacific war, and was quickly reflected by the downfall of Tojo. It was a most important Japanese 
base in the Marianas, with good and well-developed airfields, and in the hands of the Allies will 
be able to give*shore-based cover to naval task forces and amphibious operations over practically 
the whole of the great triangle enclosing the Marianas and Carolines. In these enormous groups 
of islands there still remain numerous strongly-held Japanese bases covering the eastern approaches 
to the Philippines and to the northern and north-eastern approaches to the Netherlands East 
Indies. Saipan has been one of the most important links in the Japanese chain of aircraft re- 
fuelling bases running south from Japan, through the Bonins, Marianas, Carolines and Melanesia. 


It will make it difficult for the enemy to refuel his lessening, and so more precious, shipping. It 
will also facilitate the future invasion of Japan, for it lies only 1400 miles distant from Tokyo, 
in the centre of the Japanese mainland. 
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FOREST BURNING IN GARAPAN, CAPITAL OF SAIPAN, THE JAPANESE STRONGHOLD IN 
THE MARIANAS, INVADED BY THE ALLIES ON JUNE 14. 





THE RUINED JAP CAPITAL OF SAIPAN, AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE U.S. FORCES 
UNDER ADMIRAL NIMITZ, BULLDOZERS AT WORK CLEARING AWAY DEBRIS. 





THE CAPTURE OF SAIPAN: AMERICAN MARINES ADVANCING THROUGH THICK COVER. 
THE FALL OF SAIPAN ON JULY 10 LED TO THE DOWNFALL OF ADMIRAL TOJO. 
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BURNT 
ITS POPULATION MASSACRED ON JUNE 10 BY S.S. TROOPS. 


Wal 


HOUSES IN ORADOUR-SUR-GLANE, NEAR LIMOGES, UTTERLY DESTROYED AND § 
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GERMANY’S MOST APPALLING CRIME: 
THE GHASTLY MASSACRE OF ORADOUR. 
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SCENE OF THE ¢ 


MORE BURNT-OUT HOUSES IN ORADOUR, 
POPULATION. 5 


MOST’ GHASTLY MASS-MURDER OF ITS ENTIRE 
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WERE LOCKED IN AND BURNT ALIVE IN 
WHO ATTEMPTED ESCAPE WERE SHOT 


THE 
DOWN. 


= IN THE CHURCH WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
€ MOST HARROWING CIRCUMSTANCES. ALL 


oy, 


3A LINE OF CHARRED CORPSES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
tens THE HOLOCAUST-—-750 PERSONS WERE BUTCHERED. 
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IN WHICH 


750 MEN, WOMEN AND 


A STREET SCENE IN 3 
EVERY MOUSE FIRED. \ 
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{ CHILDREN WERE 


ORADOUR, THE VILLAGE 


INDISCRIMINATELY MURDERED AND 








MORE BURNT-OCUT SKELETONS OF HOMES OF PEACEFUL RURAL FRENCH PEOPLE—A CRIME rq 
WITHOUT MOTIVE, WHOSE MORRORS CAN NEVER BE FORGOTTEN. 2 
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Of all appalling and motiveless crimes perpetrated by the Germans in this war, in 
which their barbarities are unequalled in history, that of Oradour-sur-Glane stands 
out as a monument of ghastly cruelty. Oradour, a peaceful rural village, some 
16 miles from Limoges, was visited on June 10 by lorries bringing S.S. troops of 
the Fihrer Division. The Mayor was ordered to assemble the whole population on 
the fair-ground, men, women and children. The men, in batches of twenty. were taken 


into a barn and shot on the spot, without any explanation. The women and children, 

tiny babies, and the old and infirm, crying and wailing, were pushed into the church, 

where children were preparing for their first communion. The assassins then fired 

the church and burnt all inside indiscriminately. From this shocking mass-murder, 

only seven persons escaped. The German Commandant's sole explanation was that 
it was the wrong village "’ he had massacred. Thus is another Lidice 
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FIGURES OF WORLD ‘ PERSONALITIES 
IMPORTANCE. OF THE WEEK. 
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LORD JUSTICE GODDARD. H LORD JUSTICE LAWRENCE. b 4 MR. JUSTICE LYNSKEY. 
Appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, : Appointed Lord Justice of Appeal in Appointed a Justice of the High Court 
2 and becomes a life peer as Baron Goddard <¢ the place of Lord Justice Goddard. of Justice in the place of Lord Justice 
POOL AOA AA AMA OMAAPAAAAP£ Of Aldbourne in the County of Wilts. He =: Ason of the first Lord Trevithin, Lord Lawrence. Admitted a solicitor, 1910..In f2———— oa 
SENATOR HARRY TRUMAN. has ae py tg onfrel > i pro ia ag pad peg — * —_ to — ¥ called 7 F M. PIERRE VIENOT. s 
te 46 ; ” Judicial mmittee of the Privy Council, : igh Court Judge in 1 , and sat at nner Temple; took silk in 1930. as : ° At 
Diemer is tas einen Ue. — Judge of the High Court, 1932, a Lord : times as the Revenue Judge. He Leader of the Northern Circuit. Since Pa Gan Wee pe poe 


served with distinction (despatches 1937, Judge of Salford Hundred Court Resistance leader. Arrived in London 
D.S.O.) in the 1914-18 War. - of Record. __4 1943, and became London Representa: 
ne asi Si tive, with personal rank of Ambassa- 
dor, of the French Committee, now 
Provisional Government. Authority 
on Civil Administration of France. 


tions, was nominated as candidate for Justice of Appeal, 1938. He conducted 

the Vice-Presidency by the Democratic j the Hereford Juvenile Court Inquiry. 

Convention on a second ballot, having emeeenaeeenaens, ig 

defeated Mr. Wallace, the present 

Vice-President, who led on the first. 
He is an able politician. 
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MR. THOMAS STURGE MOORE. 
Poet and wood-engraver, died aged seventy-four. 
Eldest son of Dr. D. Moore. A pupil of Charles 
Ricketts. His books include “‘ The Vinedresser, and , 
Other Poems” (1899); ‘‘ The Rout of the Amazons,” . 
“The Centaur’s Booty”; and prose works, such as 
“ Art and Life.” 
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SIR HUGH RIGBY, BT., K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 
Died in London. Serjeant-Surgeon to King George V., 
1928-32, he performed the operation which saved his 
late Majesty's life.in 1928. nsulting surgeon to the 
B.E.F. in France in the 1914-18 War, his services were 
mentioned in despatches: and he became a colonel. 

He was born in 1870. 








A: GENERALS JUIN, HAROLD ALEXANDER 
AND MARK CLARK TAKE THE SALUTE AT A PARADE OF FRENCH TROOPS. 


The anniversary of Bastille Day, July 14, was commemorated in Siena by a parade 
of Senegalese and other French troops, at which General Juin, General the Hon. Sir 
Harold Alexander and General Mark Clark took the salute. The Russian Ambassador to 
the French National Committee of ee was also present at the inspection and 

a parade, 
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sp Raa cy = tana [ GENERAL KUNIAKI KOISO. ' ADMIRAL MITSUMASA YONAI. H 





VIEL D-ARERAL Vaeeens SONS, SS | Japanese Governor-General of Korea, and A former Commander-in-Chief of the Japan- | LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD O'CONNOR, 
Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief for rime Minister in the new Cabinet, he was ~ ese combined fleet, and for a few months in D.s.0. AND BAR, MC 
Palestine and High Commissioner for Transjordan in appointed to form, with Admiral Yonai,on : 1940 Prime Minister. He and General Koiso : Cage hee 
succession ta Sir Harold MacMichael, whose term of | the resignation of General Tojo. Aged sixty- = have formed a “strong and aggressive war In command of the tank formations which have been 
office expires on September 3. C.-in-C., British Field four; he was Chief of Staff of the Kwang- Government,” in which he is Navy Minister. / doing so well in the Caen offensive. One of the three 
Force in France until Dunkirk ; Governor and C.-in-C., = | tung’ Army when it conquered Manchuria, { Aged sixty-four, and a fanatical Japanese generals captured when the British withdrew from 
Gibraltar, 1941-42, and succeeded Sir William Dobbie = | Minister of Overseas Affairs, 1940. ‘ expansionist. Benghazi in April 1941. A prisoner of war in Italy until 





as Governor and C.-in-C., Malta. his escape and return home early this year. 
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H.R.H, PRINCESS MARGARET MAKES HER DEBUT IN PUBLIC LIFE: H.M. THE \ THE NEW YUGOSLAV PRIME MINISTER, DR. IVAN SUBASITCH, TALKING TO MARSHAL TITO \ 
QUEEN LISTENING TO HER YOUNGER DAUGIFTER'S FIRST SPEECH. OUTSIDE THE MARSHAL’S CAVE H.Q. IN THE MOUNTAINS OF YUGOSLAVIA. 

H.R.H. Princess Margaret, younger daughter of T.M. the King and Queen, made her A Yugoslav Government representative of Serbs, Slovenes and Croats, and related to the movement of libera- 

first appearance as a public speaker when she visited the Princess Margaret Rose tion led by Marshal Tito, has been formed. Dr. Subasitch, a leader of the Croat Peasant Party, is Prime 
School at Windsor, and received purses from present and past scholars for the fund Minister, and holds also the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Defence. Professor Vukosavlyevitch, a Serb, and 
for the enlargement of the school. After accepting the purses, which contained £250, a member of the Independent Democratic Party, who is Minister of Agriculture, Supply, Mines and Forests; i 
: 


4 
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S the Princess said a few suitable words and was presented with a bouquet. q and M. Marusitch, a Slovene, Minister, of Communications and Justice, represents Tito’s movement. 
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TROGLODYTES OF 1944: SOME ASPECTS 
OF LIFE IN LONDON’S DEEP SHELTERS. 
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A PARTY OF LONDONERS, ON THEIR WAY TO. THEIR LIVING QUARTERS UNDERGROUND, 
WALKING ALONG ONE OF THE APPROACH TUNNELS OF A DEEP SHELTER. 
a 
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THE ORGANISATIONAL CENTRE OF LIFE IN A LONDON DEEP SHELTER—THE CONTROL ¢ 
ROOM, IN WHICH WARDENS SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE UNDERGROUND DWELLERS. P 
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» A WIRELESS-SET IN ONE OF LONDON’S DEEP SHELTERS PROVIDES MUSIC FOR DANCING 
AND SING-SONGS IN THE SPACE BETWEEN THE LINES OF BUNKS. 











A MOTHER (LEFT FOREGROUND) PUTTING HER BABIES TO BED DEEP UNDERGROUND 
AND SAFE FROM THE FLYING BOMBS. OTHER SHELTERERS ARE IN THEIR BUNKS. 
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SHELTERERS ARRIVING, BY LIFT AND 6TAIRCASE, AT AN ENTRANCE TO ONE 
OF LONDON’S DEEP SHELTERS, REMOTE FROM THE FLYING BOMBS, 





5) HELPERS SERVING REFRESHMENTS TO UNDERGROUND DWELLERS IN ONE OF THE CANTEENS, 3 
3 A FEATURE OF THE ORGANISATION OF LONDON'S DEEP SHELTERS. 5 
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Thousands of Londoners, now living the lives of troglodytes far underground, sleep circulation of traffic, and other amenities—the whole under the constant control of a 


| calmly at nights in complete safety from the dangers of flying bombs. Their homes large staff ot wardens, assisted by representatives chosen by the shelterers from 
: are in the five deep London shelters built beneath existing tube railways, each of their own ranks. The bunks are so arranged that family parties are able to remain 
which has bunks for at least 8000 people. Each of the five shelters has its own in one group, and many had contrived curtains in such a manner that they could 


organisation, consisting of canteens staffed .by voluntary workers, well-equipped withdraw, as it were, to the privacy of their own “home” but now forbidden because 
medical-aid posts staffed by St. John Ambulance or British Red Cross nurses under of fires happening. The five deep shelters open are situated at Stockwell, Camden 
resident doctors, specially designed ventilation systems, folding bunks, to allow free Town, Clapham North, Clapham: Seuth, andyBelsize Rank. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON WAR—AND THE PEACEFUL SCENE OF RUSKIN’S HOUSE. 


A CONCRETE SHELTER FOR GERMAN ENGINE-DRIVERS WHO HAVE TO RUN THE GAUNTLET 
OF STRAFING BY ALLIED ’PLANES ON EUROPEAN RAILROADS. 


From the earliest days of the Allied air intrusion over Europe, “‘ engine-busting”’ has been a favourite 

pastime of our fighter and fighter-bomber pilots. The Mustang was one of the earliest types to perfect 

this form of interference with German transport, and the process has been brought to such an effective 

pitch that the enemy has been reduced to providing concrete shelters for installation in the cabins of 
locomotives, to encourage engine-drivers to carry on. 


A VIEW OF BRANTWOOD, RUSKIN’S HOUSE ON LAKE CONISTON, OFFERED TO OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY AS A MEMORIAL HOME AND PLACE OF REST. 


These two views reflect something of the peaceful setting of Ruskin’s house, Brantwood, on Lake 
Coniston, recently offered to the University of Oxford by Mr. John Howard Whitehouse, who has 
devoted many years to the study of Ruskin. It is proposed that the house, which forms part of an 
estate of more than 170 acres on Coniston, shall be maintained as a permanent memorial to Ruskin, 
being used as a place of rest and recreation for senior members of the University, and as a centre 


ENEMUNDE, THE GERMAN BALTIC RESEARCH STATION FOR FLYING BOMBS AND 
NG-RANGE ROCKETS, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THE DAYLIGHT BOMBING ON JULY 18, 


Peenemunde, the German research station on the Baltic coast approximately 60 miles north-west of 
Stettin, was bombed drastically in daylight on July 18 ae strong force of U.S. heavy bombers. 
This target, which has long been known in this country to the research and development establish- 
ment not only for flying bombs but for the V.2 (the long-range rocket), comprised a number of build- 
ings and assembly shops scattered in woods along a strip © seashore four-and-a-half miles long and 


” 


THE ‘‘ GAY VIKING,’ ONE OF THE LITTLE SHIPS WHICH RAN THE SKAGERAK BLOCKADE 
TO BRING BALL-BEARINGS FROM SWEDEN TO BRITAIN. 


On July 18 the Government released the story of a gallant group of “little ships” of the Merchant 

Navy, which, during Jast winter and the early spring, sailed scores of times through the heavily 

blockaded Skagerak between the small Swedish harbour of Lysekill and an east coast port in Britain, 

carrying vital war cargoes for the Allies. Five of the original six came through unscathed, including 
the “ Gay Viking” (above), commanded by Captain H. Whitfield, C.B.E. 


LOOKING OVER CONISTON LAKE FROM RUSKIN’S HOUSE, WITH THE VILLAGE BEYOND 
THE LAKE AND “CONISTON OLD MAN” TOWERIN THE LEFT. 


for undergraduates’ reading parties. The collection of Ruskin’s pictures and other treasures formed by 
Mr. Whitehouse will be accessible to visitors. It is probable that some provision for adult education 
will be made, in which the _Lancashire County Council and possibly other bodies in the north will 
co-operate with the University, acting through the Delegacy for Extramural Studies. The Oxford 
Hebdomadal Council has recommended Congregation to accept this notable gift. 


BOMBS BURSTING RIGHT ON THE TARGET AT PEENEMUNDE DURING THE CONCENTRATED 
ATTACK BY HEAVY BOMBERS OF THE U.S. EIGHTH AIR FORCE. 


rather more than a mile wide. It was referred to by Mr. Churchill in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the Sying, Som, when he recalled that a previous attack by Lancaster bombers had killed 
a number of leadin rman scientists in residence there, and had pa the bringing into use of 
the new weapon. attack on July 18 was made visually in good weather, and considerable damage 
is known to have been inflicted on the establishmen?. 
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SOME NORMAN TYPES: CHARACTER STUDIES FROM THE LIBERATED AREA. 
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AN ELDERLY NORMAN WOMAN. A YOUNG GIRL WEARING A TRICOLOUR RIBBON. } | A TYPICAL NORMAN HOUSEWIFE. | 
The true Normans resemble in many ways the English, as is not surprising when it | Effusive their worst enemies could never term them, spartan, stoical, and _philo- 
is considered how closely intermingled the two races became from the time of sophical, yes. ,The Norman is a proud person, proud of his history, a lover of 
William the Conqueror, and, if anthropologists be accepted, from far earlier, since | independence and freedom, reserved, often dour, and inclined to be clannish. These 
both were of Norwegian or Gothic descent. Normans are not French, except in a | studies were mostly taken in the region of Caen, Bayeux, and Courseulles during a 
erritorial manner, and have always clung religiously to their own individuality. Memorial Service for those Allies who fell in the liberation of Normandy. 
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ARMY/AIR CO-ORDINATION: A MOBILE CONTROL UNIT OF THE 2np T.A.F. 


Drawincs BY Fiicut Lizut. H. W. Harirstone. 
























































AN ARMY LIAISON OFFICER AT WORK IN A CARAVAN OF A SECOND z 
TACTICAL AIR FORCE MOBILE CONTROL UNIT ON AN ADVANCED AIRFIELD. 
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IN CO-ORDINATION WITH THE A.L.0., THE OPERATIONAL CONTROL OFFICER 
WORKS ON ONE OF THE PLATFORMS AT THE SIDE OF THE BRIEFING TENT. 
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OCCUPIED BY THE ARMY LIAISON { 

















} HOUSED IN A CARAVAN OPPOSITE TO THAT 


OFFICER IS THE INTELLIGENCE AND PLANNING SECTION OF THE UNIT. } 
ESSE EE BA ADEM VEE SEAN Ss el 
Continued. | 
complete co-ordination in the planning and carrying out of tactical operations. A 
current example is the fine work of the T.A.F.'s rocket-projectile Typhoons in 


shooting up enemy staff cars and other military traffic on the roads of Normandy. 
The unit embodying the system of control is completely mobile. It can be dis- 
mantled, packed and re-erected in a few hours on any of the advanced airfields, 
selected long before the invasion began, and few of which have anything more than 
portable wire-mesh runways. The mobile control unit illustrated consists, as can be 
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eee ——— SSS eee AIR FORCE, COMBINING OPERATIONAL CONTROL AND INTELLIGENCE SECTIONS WITH A BRIEFING TENT. 


UR artist with the Second Tactical Air Force this week illustrates the working of a 
mobile control unit of the T.A.F. on one of its advanced airfields, where the squadrons’ 

only link with the world they left behind them on D-Day is the field telephone. The 
system of combined operational control and intelligence, working in co-ordination with the 
Army, was evolved from valuable experience gained in the Middle East, where it was 
perfected by the First Tactical Air Force and is now standard in all mobile formations of 
the T.A.F. The primary function of the Tactical Air Force being to give close support 


to the Army, the presence of an Army Liaison Officer is of first importance, ensuring 
(Continued below. 
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PILOTS BEING BRIEFED IN THE TENT OF 
IS ACCOMPANIED BY THE INTELLIGENCE 


THE MOBILE UNIT. THE SQUADRON COMMANDER 
OFFICER AND THE ARMY LIAISON OFFICER. 


seen in one of the drawings, of two caravans, with a cahvas centre section bridging 
them and forming the Operations and Briefing Tent. One caravan is occupied by 
the Army Liaison Officer, and in the other caravan is the Intelligence and Planning 
Section, whose business it is to collect all information and to co-ordinate and plan 
all tactical operations. The vast scale of these operations can be judged from the 
fact that between dawn on D-Day, June 6, and midnight on June 18, fighters of 
the T.A.F. had flown nearly 25,000 sorties in support of the invasion operations. 
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: LINCOLN CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH-WEST ; FROM A DRAWING BY FREDERICK MACKENZIE (1787-1854) IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. (Crown Copyrizhi Reserved.) 





\ CATHEDRAL: 
hk ITS SUPERB BEAUTY 





THREATENED BY 
A POWER STATION 
SCHEME. 


INCOLN CATHEDRAL, origin- 
ally built by Bishop Remigius in 


1074, and one of the most superb 

churches in Christendom, is threatened 

(like Durham) with an_ utilitarian 

electricity power station, which it is 
-o contended will seriously interfere with 
the amenities of the sacred edifice and 
not least from its south aspect. The 
scheme, which has the City Council's 
approval, is to erect two cooling 
towers, each 200 ft. high, in the south- paaeaans 
HW eastern part of the city, by the River WU 
Witham. It has been claimed that 
i these towers will mar one of the most 
attractive views of the Minster across 
the sweeping hill as the traveller 
approaches from the south. It is also 





. 
of 
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1) said that the towers will dominate 
the lower part of the city and will 
i be seen from almost every possible 





angle of vision. The scheme, which has 
already caused one very heated debate 
at a meeting of the City Council, is 
likely to be discussed again shortly. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MINSTER 
FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, ORIGINALLY 
BEGUN BY BISHOP REMIGIUS IN 1074. 
ITS BEAUTIES ARE THREATENED BY 
A PROPOSED ELECTRICITY POWER 
STATION IN ITS VICINITY. 
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AUSTRALIA’S WOOL EFFORT. 











EFORE the autumn leaves fall, springtime will come to Australia, and the flock- 
masters of Victoria and New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania will bring 
in their sheep to the shearing, to exchange the wool for our clothing coupons. In the 
fourteenth century English wool built English churches, and was the staple of English 
export trade. We still pasture 27,000,000 sheep, but Australia has now become the leading 
sheep- and wool-producing country in the world. By the latest figures to be had it has 
105,000,000 sheep and grows a yearly 9,000,000 Ibs. of wool. The figures are the outcome 
of pioneer foresight and accumulated knowledge. 

The starting-point was the Spanish Merino sheep, whose own pedigree is doubtful,. 
but which supplied the wool for the fine cloths of the Romans. Under Spanish (or 
Moorish) flock-masters, a breed different from all others in the 
world was established. London now houses the International 
Wool Secretariat ; Spain had its Tribunal Consejo de la Mesta, 
a rich and aristocratic federation, governing the travel of the 
more prized Spanish Merinos between the warm plains of the 
south and the northern mountains. The sheep travelled in 
flocks of a thousand from one end of Spain to the other and 
all but ruined Spanish agriculture, because the laws compelled 
farmers to leave a road 90 yards wide through their lands and 
vineyards for these royal progresses. It was a'crime to export 
them, but Louis XVIII., when on terms with the King of 
Spain, obtained from him a flock of 300 Merinos for what 
became the famous Rambouillet herd of France. Subsequent 
exportations spread the Merino’s incomparable silky fleece 
in Europe and the Western Hentisphere, though the first 
surreptitious export from Cadiz of two ewes and a ram to an 
American agriculturist was unlucky because, mistaking the 
intention of the gift, he killed and ate them. Less ignorant 
flock-masters welcomed the Spanish Merino when it was 
easier to import, and developed, and over-developed, the 
American Vermont Merino. 

But Australia did better with less. Captain Henry 
Waterhouse (who came to Svdney Cove with the First Fleet) 


in 1789 brought from the Cape twenty-nine Spanish Merinos, THE AMERICAN MERINO, IT 
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BEETHOVEN AND BETTERMENT. 


ROM time to time a book appears which not only makes the reader wonder 
how it came to be written and published, but arouses within him a sense of 
malaise. Such, to me, is Phyllis Bottome’s “ From THE Lire” (Faber; 6s.). In the 
beginning I could not make head or tail of its purpose, for in a foolish moment I had 
glanced at the “blurb,” to learn that Miss Bottome believes “sex, country, educa- 
tion, accident, or hereditary influence never create the individual; only the personal 
choice—conscious or more often unconscious—produces the angel’s or the criminal’s 
finger-prints.”” Psychology was indicated, and the opening chapter, dealing with Alfred 
Adler, the Viennese exponent who “ set the psychology of use (Gebrauch) in opposition 
to the psychology of possession (Besitz),’”” seemed to justify the surmise. But then we go 
on to read of Max Beerbohm, Ivor Novello, Ezra Pound, 
President Roosevelt’s mother and Miss Bottome’s grand- 
mother; and in place of psychology we get adoration in 
full measure, pressed down and running over till the reader 
gasps and flounders under the flood. ‘‘ In Adoration ”’ or 
‘* These Have I Loved ” would have been more appropriate 
choice of title, and one wonders what the living victims think 
of it all. One at least must feel uncomfortable as he reads 
this panegyric of himself and ‘-his equally famous consort.” 
As for Ivor Novello—the surname is dropped after the 
initial use—we learn that his face was his misfortune. He 
was “ tripped up by his beauty,’”’ he ‘‘ made music as a 
bird sings, not as a thinker thinks,’’ he had not always 
asked ‘‘ to be pursued,” though he “ was himself an eager 
and a generous lover; but he rarely consolidated his 
victories.”” When he was ill, “the blood of his entire 
Company; his household; his nearest friends—ran cold.” 
It makes one shudder. And the shudders continue when 
we are told that Ezra Pound, at May Sinclair’s tea-party, 
gave the impression of “‘ an electric eel flung into a mass 
of flaccid substances,’”’ and that he was “‘ as rigidly intelligent 
as a Plymouth brother; and as vulnerable as a sea- 

anemone.”’ So the book proceeds. 
It was not easy to read this astounding farrago : irri- 


a remainder of the flock established there by the Dutch East SPANISH MERINO, FIRST IMPORTED INTO AUSTRALIA IN 1789. tation and embarrassment for others were so constant. It 


India Company. Of these, Captain John McArthur obtained 
three rams and five ewes. From them Australia’s millions 
have descended. 

In a short time it became clear that this was the sheep for the 
country : and the country, with its great variety of soils, pastures 
and climates, a proper destination for the Merino. It had its booms 
and slumps, mistakes and recoveries : and its successes have been 
arrived at by the sagacity of the breeder. Charles Darwin said 
that not one man in a thousand had the accuracy of eye and 
judgment to become an eminent breeder, and if gifted with these 
qualities he must dedicate his lifetime to it. There have been 
breeders of this stamp in eighteenth-nineteenth-century England— 
Robert Bakewell, who developed the Leicester to perfection, and 
John Ellman, who bred his Southdowns to offer the best mutton in 
the world. There are others whose rightfulness may not be for- 
gotten, and the art is pursued to-day with all the aid the science 
of heredity can offer it. That science has been enlarged by 
Gregor Mendel’s experiments in hereditary descent, to which 
Professor William Bateson gave a second life, and the breeder of 
to-day makes a study of Mendel’s principles before selecting a sheep 
with the requisite characters, to establish the improved type he 
hopes for. This type must have the quality of permanence, and in 
breeding towards it, reliance on the Mendelian. principles may take 
the place of the genius of a Bateman or an Ellman in threading a 
way through the diversities of breeding and cross-breeding. 

There are other problems set before the wool industry. The 
International Wool Secretariat has in London its research 
laboratories. Leeds University accords to the Yorkshire woollen 
industry a research department. Questions affecting the shrinking, 
testing and conditioning of wool, of classing it, of scouring, car- 
bonising and sorting it before it goes to the manufacturers, go THE SHEARING SHED: 


before it. These and others are continually present and recognised SHEEP OR MORE, AND 





was even more difficult to read understandingly Dr. Martin 
Johnson’s early chapters of “‘ ART AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT ”’ 
(Faber ; 16s.), in which he is so very scientific. Nor can it be 
said that Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Foreword proved greatly help- 
ful. But the difficulty here was of a stimulating variety. 
Dr. Johnson sets out to prove that there need not be—and, in fact, 
is not—that antagonism which so many appear to find between 
imaginative, creative art and physical science. And once having 
passed—I will not say surmounted, for many, like this reader, 
will be apt to blunder through rather than soar over—the obstacle 
of the opening chapters, there is fascination and delight in 
following his descriptive arguments and explanations. He bases 
these on five subjects: Beethoven’s string quartets, Chinese jade 
carvings, the colossi of Chartres Cathedral, the Russian ballet 
** Petrouchka,” and Walter de la Mare’s poetry. Of these, the 
first is undoubtedly the most satisfying. His brilliant description 
of the last works of Beethoven is such as to send one search- 
ing for gramophone records without delay. And the main 
purpose of the book is epitomised in such a finding as: ‘‘ Some- 
how Beethoven must have caught the heavenly vision which 
passes understanding, and the claim upon us of his last quartets is 
that they repay constant companionship by transmitting a trace of 
that vision.’’ Not a book for everybody, but one for every thinker. 
The same may be said for Leslie Paul’s diagnosis of the 
sickness which has overcome modern civilisation and shown itself 
during the past thirty years in two global conflicts, one world- 
wide economic disaster, three major social revolutions—Russian, 
Italian, and German—the Turkish, Chinese, and Irish national 
revolutions, the Spanish Civil War, and our own General Strike. 
“Tue ANNIHILATION OF MAN ”’ (Faber; 8s. 6d.) is a profound 


SOME SHEDS HOLD 3000 and conscientious study of the crisis confronting us. Mr. 
A COMPETENT SHEARER Paul delves deeply into the causes of the fervid, mystical 


wherever wool is grown and bought and sold and fabricated. WILL SHEAR ABOUT 150 AVERAGE SHEEP IN 8 HOURS. revolt of German youth, for example, as well as into the 


The Merino stands at the head of the wool sheep, 
but profitable cloth cannot depend on the Merino alone. 
I'he Merino has to be crossed with other breeds to furnish 
the many wools of commerce. Almost one-third of the 
wool grown in Australia comes from cross-breds. England 
has them and made and exported cloth from such before 
the Merino was loosed from Spain. There were, and are, the 
Lincoln, oldest and best-known of all British breeds, whose 
wool was known to Roman and Saxon; and Leicester, 
purest of our long-wooled sheep. There are, besides, the 
Romney Marsh, the Shropshire, dark of face and Jeg, the 
Down sheep, among which the Southdown is the most 
perfectly shaped, and the larger Dorset Horn. Fromexperi- 
mental crosses of the Merino with the Lincoln has been 
established the purely Australian breed of the Polworth, 
andin New Zealand the Lincoln and Leicester and Romney 
Merinos have between them evolved the Corriedale. 

When the bales of wool come to wool warehouses of 
the London docks for sale, their contents are already 
classed according to the qualities of the wool for the 
convenience of inspecting buyers when they bid at the 
Coleman Street Sale Room. Wool-classing is done at the 
shearing sheds. Wool sorting is a different matter—the 
difficult art and exact science of dividing the wool fleeces 
into their qualifications and purposes by what are named 





general movement against the materialist concept of 
society. One of his findings is that our rejection of 
the experience of poetry and religion has almost proved 
fatal to our world, and in his belief that only in the 
affirmation of the life of the spirit can society achieve 
the cure of its desperate condition he runs a close 
parallel with much Dr. Johnson has to say. He, too, 
uses the illustration of the Beethoven quartets— 
together with the Bach Mass in D Minor, Tolstoy’s 
Anna Karenina, El Greco and Epstein—to show that 
without the qualitative judgment of the spirit 
inherent in these creative arts, all scientific research 
is itself valueless. Close reasoning goes to the mak- 
ing of this book. You may disagree with much of 
its argument entirely, even with the. author’s con- 
clusion, but you cannot dismiss either lightly if you 
would be sincere and just. 

In one of his early chapters, Mr. Paul shows how 
and why we in this country have a particular interest 
in the independence of such countries as Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and Greece. 
It is not anomalous, therefore, that his book should 
be followed by a little handbook which is frankly 
materialistic, practical and statistical, We are entitled 
to know all the available facts of such countries, 


* counts.” In spinning, the quality of the wool is known AFTER THE SHEARING, THE FLEECES ARE COLLECTED FOR CLASSING and in “* BeLGian Hanpsook,” compiled by Walter 
by the number of “ counts” that can be spun from a AND THE SHEEP PASS INTO THE COUNTING-OUT PEN, WHERE THE Ford for the Belgian Information Office and published 


pound of it. A count is 560 yards of spun yarn, and 


OVERSEER COUNTS THE NUMBER SHORN BY EACH SHEARER. 


by Evans Bros , we are given a mass of essentials of 


a“ count of 60" means that a wool of that quality will Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the International Wool Secretariat, London. great value and no little interest, ranging from the 


spin sixty hanks of yarn, each hank 560 yards long. A 
‘70 count" quality of fine Merino, if it has sufficient 
length of staple, will spin 22 miles, 480 vards of yarn from its pound of wool. A coarse 
Lincoln wool of * 36 count’ and quality will spin only half that length of yarn. 

Merino fleece wool is sorted (or classified) into a number of units or counts, beginning 
with the 70's and going down to the 60's : but it is possible to make eighty or ninety different 
sorts of wool (and therefore of cloth or other fabric) out of it. The cross-bred counts begin 
with the 6o0’s and go down to the 36's, sorted thus for manufacturers to suit their own 
particular lines of business. There are very many other sub-divisions of qualities and 
purposes, unknown to the man who goes to his tailor or his hosier, but familiar to the 
buyer, the manufacturers, and to Bradford. The long training of the expert eye and touch 
tells him not only the qualities of the yarn, but would probably reveal to him where our 
attire of fine cloth, of tweed or khaki or any cloth between, came from, the sheep it once 
clothed as wool, and the breed from which it was sheared. E.S. Grew, 


(Copvright.) 





Constitution to currency, from the three versions of 
La Brabanconne (the National Anthem) to the Albert 
Canal and the part played by King Leopold in the surrender of the Belgian forces in 40. 
Altogether a most useful compilation with its wealth of facts and figures. 

The idea of collective farms is not one which appeals to the average Englishman. More- 
over, the size of our country and the disposition of our farmlands scarcely lend themselves 
to such. That, however, is no reason why we should not know all that is to be known 
of the Russian system, and Dr. V. A. Karpinski has done well to place in our hands a 
booklet, ** WHat are CoLiective Farms ?” (Lindsay Drummond; 2s.), which gives the 
histo-y of the movement and a mass of detail concerning its progress. It is special pleading, 
of course, but the author backs up his assertions with an impressive array of figures. It 
is a pity he is not more precise in showing how it pays the workers. We read of them 
receiving sO many centners of grain and so many roubles in cash, which means little to 
the English reader. The illustrations are good. W. R. Catvert. 
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“THE NAME THAT CARRIES WEIGHT— AND SAVES MONEY” 


The BROCKHOUSE war effort in the sphere of production has 
been literally enormous ; one of these days the sum of its achievement 
will make interesting reading. Meanwhile—here are some figures 
we can publish and we are equally proud of them: 


Total of War Savings from the 
BROCKHOUSE Group to 








FIRTH 


SPECIAL 
ALLOY STEELS 





The result of more than 100 years of steels 
making experience, aided by metallurgical 
research facilities of International repute, 
is built into these special alloy steels 


They meet the highest duty demands of 
today and keep pace with the growing 
severity of the specifications of tomorrow 


GEAR STEELS 
STEELS FOR HIGH ‘DUTY 
MECHANISMS 





THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LTD 
SHEFFIELD 


BROWN 


3lst January, 1944 - - £305,000 
% of total personnel employed 
contributing - - - - 81% 


On an average every employee of the BROCKHOUSE Organization 
buys 1°73 War Savings Certificates per month. 


We hope to do better. 
The 


BROCKHOLUSE 


| 
| 
| Organization 





J. BROCKHOUSE & CO., LTD., VICTORIA WORKS, WEST BROMWICH 
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IT FLIES 


So much goes into the construction of an aeroplane that we've no wish to exaggerate the 
importance of fastening devices. You couldn't make an aeroplane without them, of course, 
but as much could be said for many other things. The important point is that everything 
used in aircraft construction must comply with rigid specifications. The G.K.N. Aerotight 
stiff nut, for instance, meets the demand for a nut which will stay put without the use of 
auxiliary holding devices. Vibration, stress and strain, and all the trials and temptations 
which have a loosening effect on less determined nuts, leave this one unmoved, and it 
can be used again and again. It’s another wartime product of British Industry which 
will give us a firm grip on many post-war production problems. (fe 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM \e] « N 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham, is willing to co-operate with manu- 
| facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
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Wh > Because war conditions 
y * restrict supplies of bitter 
oranges, which prevents the manu- 
facture of ‘GOLDEN SHRED.” 
Fruit is controlled, but qualit 

cannot be standardised. Robertson's 


pre-war reputation and _ skill, 
coupled with our 80 years’ old tra- 
dition, still count for a lot. 


It's a Robertson Product 


-you can depend on it 
JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works , 


Lendon Paisley Manchester Bristol 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia = * 

SAINT JOHN 

New 8runswick 
MONTREAL 
Quebec or 
VANCOUVER 














TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 








XS 





‘Good, ta, dellcneus 
food. Mireat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 
fnqviries te: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW. 












CET # 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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i Stored away in “safety” there are countless B 
; Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living =, aN 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed / 
A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
} chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
| camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 
We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
i lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 
Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
i 15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 2 
n Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. ~ SS ras 
1 G as > nee 
| RED CROSS : 
The traditional appeal of Minton China is no more to be explained 
by telling the story of its making than is the ‘Mona Lisa’ by 
reference to its pigments or its canvas. Sufficient that breeding, 
taste and culture have appreciated the captivating charm and 
AT CH RISTIE’S excellence of ‘ Minton’ for a hundred and fifty years. 
Ea Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 > M | N O N 
ae 
THIS SPACE IS DONATED BY The World’s Most Beautiful China 
Beechims Pttls Ltnetléd 
RBIinNrToeowns 2B ° Sr OEB= VIPOR-=- TRENT ZESECt. t 79 % 
al | 
—— —_—— — | 
Note these Facts a ; 
ee SLEEPLESSNESS | ——_= 
; | has one thing in common ——=> 
sae Tr —— | 
Headache, Toothache, oa | 
Rheumatism, | = Wed. 17 
Colds and ’Flu: | .——_ Inuis We WTF 
it can be relieved safely and | yj YY TCU TCS, Ud, Vif C Wy = | ‘ 
; Z i - ———ee erved cold it is a perfect 
speedily by ‘Genasprin. | : y 
ey © P | ‘ Aperitif ; with Ginger Ale it makes 
There are many causes of / a refreshing drink and is the ideal 
Sleeplessness, of which worry, L, Vi / Oli f ; 
over-tiredness and a run-down ( base for a cup. Taken straight, 
state of health a eennes the |  ————— | PRHUM is an ideal ‘ pick-me-up ’ to 
st general. Sleeplessness in- . —_—_—_:::=: 
caren creates a vicious circle; \ \ <a | «ase these days of strain, or as a 
it induces the worry and tired- | x ———= | hot ‘ toddy * to ward off chills. 
ness which make sound sleep | Sf =<) 
more difficult as well as more SHEETS - PILLOWCASES = Unfortunately the demand ex- 
) sagas de — 7 3 TOWELS - FLANNELETTES = | ceeds the available supply but dis- 
That is where ‘Genasprin’ can ; = ; 
| kis woe. Two tablets taken = tribution goes on regularly and it 
in a little water at bedtime will WINCETTES~- DRESS GOODS ~ | is well worth while trying the 













quieten your over-active brain 
and induce that comfortable feel- 
ing of languor which is_ the 
forerunner of sound, refreshing | 


good wine merchants. 


SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS | 


UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. | 23'6 


sleep. 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand oa 
of aspirin that cannot harm jm | =. 
heart or digestion. It can be ) 
BOTTLE 


bought from any chemist prices | 


5 7 3 . 
1/5d. and 2/3¢ Obtainable only 


| through licensed 
| dealers 
| 


‘Genasprin’ soothes 
Nerves quickly—time it! 


i, 








word ‘Genasprin’ is the re eee a trade Proprietors : 
RAWLINGS & SONS 


(London) LIMITED 





I 








WMORROCKSES. CREWOSOM & CD : PRESTON, MAMCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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REFRIGERATION 
WILL GAIN FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

IY WAR 


OVER ENEMY TERRITORY .. . 


Air photography, so vitally important in modern 
war, owes much to Prestcold Refrigeration. 
Photographic apparatus 1s accurately tested for 


operation under high-altitude conditions by means | SS Bie, 
of specially designed Prestcold cabinets installed — = KO DAK F I LM 
in the factory. And famous lens and aeronautical 

s 


instrument manufacturers trust in Prestcold air- * a 
conditioning plant to ensure stringent temperature J is in the F actories 
and humidity conditions. 
helpi t 

Experience gained in aerial warfare will be used by Prestcold e ping ° 
engineers to the great benefit of the kitchen of the future H ®t 

iste ialiivch cx sine : increase efficiency 
when their unique experience will enable them to take the 





lead in making refrigerators at low cost for every class of By photographing the path traced by a lamp 
home. Serving the cause of Victory, they are ever alert to fixed to a worker's wrist, a record is obtained 
in tents af Cem of all movements made to complete a job. 
Such pictures often show how operations can 


be speeded and fatigue decreased. The count- 
p R [ STC | Li) less uses of photography in industry to-day 

4 | consume vast quantities of ‘Kodak’ Film. If you 

ee eee Qefrigerdlion have difficulty in buying a spool, please remem- 
ber it is because such vital work must come first. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 

















. Military & A.R.P. 
* Vitabeau "77,53%": 


o Life - Savi 
*Vitabuoy sins 


UCH to our regret 

we are unable to 
manufacture any more 
of these wonderful 
coats. There are still 





a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we will be glad to 
tell you where you can 
possibly buy one if you 


act at once. 
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Vitabuoy Products ita. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|I. 
Telephone: BliShopsgate 6565 
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